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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


EASTER TERM, 1946 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 
be necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 


Second Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, at 5 p.m, 


Chamber Concert 


Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, JAN, 28, at 5 
Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JAN, 30, 
Chamber Concert 


Fifth Week 
Tuxkspay, len, 5, at 6 p.m, 
Second Orchestra 
Werbnespay, Pen. 6, at 5 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 
Wrpnespay, Fes, 13, 
Chamber Concert 


at 5 p.m. 


*THURSDAY, FEB. Ld, at 5 


First Orchestra 


p.m. 


p-m. 


at 5 p.m, 


Seventh Week 
WEDNEspay, Fes. 20, at 5 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Eighth Week 
WEbNEspay, I'gB, 27, at 5 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 


Ninth Week 
WebneEspay, Marcu 6, at 5 p.m. 
Dramatic 


Tenth Week 
WEDNEspay, Marcu 13, at 5 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 


Eleventh Week 
TUESDAY, Marcu 19, at 5 p.m, 
Second Orchestra 


Wrbnespay, Marcu 20, at 6 p.m, 
Opera Repertory 


Twelfth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, at 5 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 


*THURSDAY, Marcu 28, at 5 p.m, 
lirst Orchestra 


* Tickets are required for these concerts. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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EDITORIAL 


“ True counsel,’ wrote the ancient scribe, “‘ cometh ever of experience.”’ 
In the language of the modern journalist the same truth, a little shorn 
of its literary value, becomes the more prosaic aphorism that ‘‘ all good 
advice is autobiographical "’ ; or, again, the same sentiment was expressed 
by the Cockney moralist who said: ‘‘ You don’t know nuffin about trouble 
till you’ve ‘ad some,” For philosophy speaks with many tongues. 

A few ancient and reverend members of the College, sitting round a 
winter fire, once fell to discussing the enthusiasms and dreams and 
tribulations of their early student-days, those days when, having left the 
narrower world of the home circle, they first found themselves in com- 
petition against talent picked and assembled from the four corners of the 
world. And it was the unanimous verdict of those wise men that their 
most shattering experience had been the gradual realisation that they, 
who had been such lions according to the standards of the home or 
village, had now to fight for their lives in an arena where there were real 
lions ; that is to say, in a community whose great gifts made their own 
seem to be but third-rate. 

That is a fine and ennobling experience for any student to pass through, 
and it is to be hoped that not a few of those who are still neophytes in 
Prince Consort Road are in process of undergoing it ; and it may con- 
ceivably help and comfort the afflicted—for no suffering is enjoyable in 
itsel{—to hear why one who has been through it can call it fine and 
ennobling, ; 

It is a fine experience because it is One which will discover once and 
for all whether you are true metal or tinsel. If you are tinsel, then your 
reaction will be disillusionment and humiliation, and then, unwilling as 
we all are to face the fact that the failing is in ourselves, you will 
gradually deteriorate into a member of that large and ignoble army of 
querulous failures who deceive themselves into thinking they have been 
ill-used by Fate, and that human beings are in conspiracy against them, 
There was once a negro preacher who called on his Lord to take him at 
once to work in His vineyard, ‘Call me to work,’’ he vehemently prayed, 
“here and now.'’ Then, feeling that his prayer might be answered too 
literally, he cautiously added, ‘in an advisory capacity.’’ Few men or 
women, as they smile at the preacher's weakness, will not quietly add 
“touché,”” 

But if your metal rings true, then you will be thanking your stars that 
you have the modesty to recognise, without jealousy, accomplishment 
superior to your own, and the strength of mind to see it as a challenge 
to spur and encourage you until at last, still modest, you enter the 
promised land. For I think the truest proverb in the world is that ‘‘ What 
one fool can do, another can '’—always assuming that you have the 
wisdom to see that if you are fat and forty Providence does not intend 
that you should be a champion high-jumper. 

Tt is one of the calamities of language that the word ‘' Success '’ is 
always and everywhere connected with beating other people. The number 
of your trophies will never help you to wriggle past St, Peter ; he will 
want an answer to a very simple question—what are you, compared to 
what you might have been? For those who know their Bibles that fact 
is enshrined once for all in the Parable of the Talents ; but those who 
manage to live without that book may perhaps be able to recall the words 
of Noah in ‘‘ Green Pastures’; ‘I ain’t much, but I’se all I’se got.” 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
January, 1946 


This term we have with us our first substantial group of old students 
who have spent the last three, four, five, in some cases six, years in the 
national services. I want to welcome them warmly and tell them that 
we shall do all we can to recover their talents and bring them back into 
the profession, Some of them, and many of our normal students, will 
soon be seeking professional work, and it may help them if I state in 
general terms the prospects that await them. ; 

{ will take the most open field first, that of teaching, either privately 
or in institutions, We are told that our schools alone need 10,000 teachers 
of music, the work ranging from an elementary singing-class to the 
specialised pupils and groups of the best secondary schools. Most of these 
teachers must be found, if they are found at all, among those who have 
passed through the usual Training Colleges. We here cannot touch more 
than the fringe, even of the specialised posts. Nor is it our business to 
do so. We are not primarily a Teacher's Training College. Our main 
task is to select and train executive musicians of the highest possible 
standard, Many of our students will, of course, become teachers, just 
as we older people did, but our task here is to encourage that executive 
ability without which none of us would have got very far. All I need say 
now is that for those who have the right equipment and the right temper 
there is no lack of employment, nor is there likely to be so long as we can 
foresee, 

The next most open avenue at present is that of the orchestral player. 
The past and continuing conscription of so many gifted young string and 
wind players has placed a premium on those who are free, At the same 
time, attempts are being made to form ever more and more orchestral 
groups, and the result of this is a famine. No good orchestral player 
need have a moment's uncertainty about making a living. One word of 
caution ‘IT would add. Many women are being given places which [ am 
not at all sure they will be able to hold when the men are available again. 
But at present the best are certainly in great demand. 

After orchestral playing comes ghamber music and the occasional solo. 
In the chamber music field IT would advise students to remember that 
four good individuals are not yet a String Quartet, They must work 
together hard and long before they will be able to compete for good 
engagements. The whole standard of public chamber music is now of a 
very high order indeed. Similarly the occasional soloist has nowadays to 
be of real concert standard. There is no room for the second rate, 

Pianists have to be superlatively good to reach the concert world at 
all. There is in the aggregate a good deal of minor piano solo work, 
chamber music, and accompanying. But the competition for these is very 
keen, and the competitors are all first-rate performers, good readers and 
good fellow-workers. Only a few succeed in getting enough work of this 
kind, and fewer still can exist on solo work only. 

A good church organist can be fairly certain of bread. Butter will 
have to be earned by other activities. Schools which have a chapel offer 
good prospects to organists who can also teach and direct. There are 
also an increasing number of Municipal and County appointments for 
versatile and convincing musicians who have administrative and organising 
ability in addition. Conductor's posts are few and far between, No 
aspiring conductor will be given an important opening unless he has 
proved himself in the rough-and-tumble of scratch orchestras or choirs. 
This means, more often than not, that he must begin either with amateur 
societies, or as an accompanist and general handy-man in some professional 
organisation, An orchestral leader may get chance opportunities to con- 
duct, and thus make good. 
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I have left to the last the singers, Whose prospects are in some Ways 
the most unpredictable of all. They need a triple qualification—an out- 
standing voice, an attractive presentation, and sound musicianship, And 
they must preserve all these under every condition, They will have to 
travel at all hours, rehearse in cold halls, dress in draughty passages, eat 
when they can, and yet walk on to the platform in perfect voice and 
temper. It is a hard life. There is always room at the top, but the 
ascent is long, and there must be no faltering, either on the way or when 
the goal is reached. For the less ambitious there are many casual engage- 
ments for groups of songs and the like, and there have been soloists who 
were promoted from a professional chorus. For men there are also 
permanent part-time appointments in churches and cathedrals. Opera is 
in a class by itself. To the three qualifications mentioned above must be 
added real dramatic talent. Operatic success is dazzling, but it is only 
achieved by remarkable gifts and good fortune. 

Those are your prospects as I see them. One qualification you all have, 
the best of all. You are young, and the world is before you, 


ARS INTER ARMA 


By Epwin Brnspow 


It is almost a year now since our Editor asked me to write down some 
of my war-time experiences, and it has not been from want of trying to 
meet his wishes that until now I have failed to produce anything. Anyone 
who has served for the best part of five years, in various capacities and 
in foreign countries, can have little difficulty in recalling much of interest, 
But first one should ask, of interest chiefly to whom? Naturally the 
majority of incidents which spring to mind are mainly of interest to 
oneself or to those who shared in them. In as much as they were con- 
nected with music they were few and far between—as far between, in fact, 
as Hove in 193 and Maison Carrée in late 1943—but to one cr 
two of these I shall endeavour to lead up. 

To go back to the summer of 1939, I was staying for the week in 
Bruges, attending performances of the ‘‘ Sanguis Christi,"’ when word 
came that certain work, for which I had already qualified, was imminent, 
Having sent in my report of the mystery play to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph "’ 
(who gave it a whole column, I like to remember, on that Saturday tn 
August), I found it hard to believe, in the prevailing sunshine and the 
magic of that beautiful Belgian town, that war was inevitable and that 
this was good-bye to the normal ways of life, probably for a very long 
time, 

Having settled down as the second of two Editors at the Foreign Office 
(my colleague was David Fullerton, who had come from the Oxford Press), 
I found there, among many interesting people, a young man whose name 
will be familiar to all theatregoers, His career was to prove a very good 
illustration of a statement Norman Demuth made in his recent article 
here—that war service does not destroy but widens the experience and 
outlook of the good artist. Terence Rattigan was already successful— 
everyone will remember his ‘‘ French Without, Tears '’—but to him war 
was to serve as an incentive. Soon after I joined up he, too, left the 
F.O., and was later on operations with the R.A.F, as a rear-gunner ; yet 
he has found time and inspiration to write three of the West End’s most 
successful plays, at one time all running simultancously, based on_ his 
experience of Departmental and Service life, 

With the war not many weeks old I had to make a very difficult 
decision: whether to stay on in this reserved occupation, one which, 
though lacking nothing in excitement, would have entailed spending the 
rest of the war in Downing Street, or whether to take a Special-entry 
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commission in the Navy. My chiefs, my Colleagues and my family— 
indeed, everyone whose advice I sought—made decision considerably more 
difficult by unanimously bidding me to stay put. Convinced, however, 
that my duty lay in taking the other road, I sought my release, though 
not without difficulty, as Fullerton and I were now familiar with our 
duties and shared continuous day and night shifts between us; moreover, 
I was 35 and it was felt I ought to stay. On the other hand, Whitehall 
was inundated with applicants for such posts, so that I was soon able to 
get away. A few days later I said good-bye to family and home and set 
out on what proved a drenching, miserable journey to my training ship. 
for the second time in but a few months I was to embark on a new life, 

Those carly days of the war in H.M.S. “ King Alfred ’’ were an experi- 
ence I shall never forget. Men of the most diversified types, well-known 
public figures, young men straight from the University, professional men, 
tradesmen and fishermen, gentlemen of leisure, all were there, filled 
only with the desire to serve ; all, irrespective of age or position, proud 
to wear a single wavy band on their sleeves. Here indeed was justification 
for Mr, Churchill’s injunction to ‘' Dread Naught.’’ The ship's motto 
was ‘' Sine Paleis Lateres,’’ which we took to mean ‘' Bricks Without 
Straw,'’ though I must say the straw looked pretty good, Amongst many 
others, I can recall two men particularly clearly ; both were called Peter 
and cach had a very famous father, but there I think similarity ends. 
Peter Beatty had just won the Derby, and, whenever one saw him, 
appeared to be heavily engrossed in matters of the turf and in studying 
form, Peter Scott, however, as well as being a sensitive artist, was an 
out and out seaman. I was with him in three ships and always felt 
conscious of my own very meagre knowledge compared with his efficiency 
and skill, both inherited and born of long experience. But I could make 
up for it in another way: on those very few occasions when there was 
opportunity, he would prevail on me to play him as much Bach as I 
could remember, whilst he would sit in rapt attention, His enthusiasm 
for this composer's work, about which he has since written to me, made 
mo feel more than ever grateful for those five years I had been privileged 
to study with Harold Samuel. Peter Scott also found time, at Portland, 
to draw an excellent portrait of me, the original of which he kindly 
gave me later on; two sittings of about an hour each, in a crowded 
wardroom, had to suffice, He was also an excellent compére, and I 
am reminded of an amusing occasion, early in November, '39, when he 
and I were called in to help in a variety show on behalf of Service 
charities at the Dome, Brighton, T still retain his emergency pencilled 
programme, and the term ‘‘ variety '’ seems to apply only too well! 
These were the items listed: (1) Garbutt Girl. (2) Police Reserve. (8) 
Brighton Belles. (4) Guitar. (5) Elsie and Doris Waters, (6) Saw. 
(7) B.B.C, Announcer, (8) Peggy Ward and Peggy Chisholm. (9) Clapham 
and Dwyer, (10) Bagpipes. (11) Benbow. (12) Accordeon Girls. Ask 
me no more! I will remark only that Peggy Chisholm had studied at 
College with Herbert Sharpe and was at this time learning with Pouishnoff, 
She showed to many of us much hospitality. 

Once each week in ‘' King Alfred '’ there used to be entertainment 
after dinner to which distinguished guests were invited, and I remember 
going along one morning after Divisions to the ‘Old Ship’ Hotel at: 
Brighton, where Sir Henry Wood was staying at that time, to persuade 
him if possible to join us that very night at what was to be the last such 
occasion for many of us who had just been drafted. He had, however, 
run up to London for the day. Knowing what his presence would mean 
to his many admirers in the ship, I left a note explaining why our 
invitation was unavoidably late and urgent. As we half expected, we 
did not have the pleasure of welcoming him ; but that night, before 
dinner, I received a telegram he most thoughtfully sent. It is dated 
December 20th, 1989, 6.14 p.m., and reads: ‘‘ Six o'clock, Just come 
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in and found your letter ; regret impossible join you to-night as friends 
to dinner and leaving again very early to-morrow. So sorry. Heaps of 
luck and a merry Christmas to you all. Henry Wood.’’ We thought 
that very courteous of him. s 

Before passing-out of “King Alfred "’ I had, however, been able to 
arrange two events, much out of the ordinary run and proving of great 
interest to the whole ship's company. This is an opportunity, to which 
I have been looking forward, of thanking again most heartily those five 
artists concerned. On the first occasion*we were honoured with a full- 
length recital by Albert Sammons, with whom I had the inestimable 
pleasure of collaborating. He played the César Franck and Bach E major 
Sonatas, as well as several solos of the hyphenated Kreisler type. Though 
out of practice and without time for any adequate rehearsal, the combined 
influences of an audience at a high pitch of expectancy and of such a 
great artist as Albert Sammons led me to play better than I had ever 
felt capable of doing. It was a most exciting evening and I hope Albert 
Sammons may sometimes recall the occasion with equal delight, for that 
crowded audience certainly rose to him in no uncertain manner, He may 
be amused to learn now that there was, for me, a rather embarrassing 
contretemps in connection with his visit. Owing to the announcement 
over the ship's loud speakers having been somewhat garbled, the impression 
got around that we were in for a ‘‘ Grand Hotel ’’ evening with Albert 
Sandler, I had to run arourfl putting the matter right and must record, 
with some sorrow, that my more frivolous-minded shipmates could not 
understand my concern, 

The second event was appropriately quieter and more intimate. The 
Leighton String Quartet, led by Ruth Pearl, played us some Mozart and, 
if I remember rightly, the ‘' Nigger.” We had a little difficulty in over- 
coming the strict rule of no ladies in the mess ; but T hope they, too, will 
remember their reception at ‘‘ King Alfred '' with the same happiness as 
we felt. Both the Quartet and Albert Sammons came in answer to our 
call not only without fee, but refusing also to accept any expenses. That 
Was a fine gesture at a time when no organisations had yet got going and 
whilst there was much talk of a phoney war—a term we could scarcely be 
expected to appreciate, seeing the heavy losses we were sustaining at sea, 

I feel that what space the Editor can spare me has been exhausted 
without my having yet got very far. At the same time, so far as music 
is concerned, it was the only period during which I could enjoy any. 
Except for two broadcasts, cancelled at the outbreak of war but renewed 
for December, ‘39, I can think of only one memorable musical experience, 
That was late in 1943 when, by the purest coincidence, I ran into Archibald 
Winter near Blida. We had been born and bred in the same Sussex 
town and had known each other for about 80 years—and here we both 
were, some two thousand miles from home. He was then a Major in 
charge of a prisoners’ camp in the hills, but still as keen as ever to sing 
a good ballad in the way it should be sung. We persuaded me to motor 
over to Maison Carrée and join with him in a concert for the English 
troops there, But all that is a story in itself. Everywhere was romance 
and coincidence—even the officer in charge at Maison Carrée proved to he 
an old hero of mine on the Rugger field, none other than Major A, L. 
Gracie, who had captained Scotland so brilliantly for so long. 

In the four intervening years much had happened (the fall of Calais, 
where I was amongst the last to get away, and of France itself would 


make quite a long story), but, so far as music is concerned, I have told 
practically all. 
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ODYSSEY OF AN EXAMINER 


By Hereerr FRYER 
PART III.—TOURING INDIA 


The next visit was to Bangalore, where I judged a choral competition 
of Boys’ Schools. One choir sang very well and produced an effect of 
musical sonority and some beauty, whilst the others seemed to try, more 
or less, who could shout the loudest. 

The general standard of performance at examinations in India was 
fairly high, for there are many good teachers, enthusiastic and up to date, 
Very few of them teach only the piano, doing aural training, class-singing, 
and sometimes conducting a small orchestra, all this naturally preventing 
staleness and one-sidedness. ; 

With their abnormally supple hands (fingers, wrists and elbow-joints) 
I often found a tendency to delight in excessive speed, the playing 
frequently being too flimsy, rather toneless and too fast. It was encour- 
aging to find, quite often, much better sight-reading, as if the teachers 
had awakened to the fact that it is of far greater use to read well than 
to play a dozen solo pieces, however brilliantly, 

This, of course, needs real patience and perseverance, but it can be 
done, as T have recently experienced again here in England, where quite 
a batch of young pupils could read with some little facility, having learnt 
to look ahead and to link things up with reasonably practical fingering. 

As regards voices. On hearing school choirs I was compelled to realise 
that the majority came from the poorer classes, for their pronunciation 
and the timbre of their voices was harsh and often unmusical. They 
also loved to make a great row, thinking that volume would win first place. 

Sight-reading varied a good deal, but some teachers had been clever and 
obtained real progress with their various classes, usually 30 to 50 or so 
in number. In Calcutta especially there was a lot of quite excellent. piano 
playing, also good violin performances, for the reason that a highly gifted 
French nun, Mother Germaine (daughter of a French pianist), had taught 
on right lines for a number of years, as also had the now venerable Dr. 
Sandré (also French) influenced the Calcutta taste for music through his 
musicianly violin tuition, his ensemble classes and his conducting of 
the Conservatoire Orchestra. The Conservatoire has been housed for 
some years now in a fine old palace belonging to one of the Rajahs, and 
the concert hall was a quite stately room, holding between 300 and 400 
people, with a good platform and an elderly but still quite fine Steinway. 
T gave a recital there one evening, enjoying it all far more than one in 
the old School of Music ten years before, when I was eaten alive by 
mosquitoes and the heat was so terrific that my spectacles were on the 
floor once and T was wet through after half an hour! 

In Bangalore I was busy trying to cure a carbuncle, a nasty affair 
which had had the impertinence to develop behind my right car (my 
one and only, but a jolly good one!), and people said I was quite the 
first Sikh, all dressed up in a turban, that they had seen with a white 
face, Bangalore is’ 3,000 feet up, most invigorating and bracing, But 
its fine open spaces were considerably spoilt by numerous Army huts, 
parade grounds, camps, etc., for the military were here in full force and 
the traffic was very numerous and noisy. 

An old College pupil and her parents were most hospitable and kind. 
I did a Red Cross Recital in a girls’ school to about 300 people and we 
got quite a nice sum by it. (Excellent upright piano and H. F. still in 
Silkh costume !) : 

Being really on my way to Mysore, this visit prefaced a series of most 
interesting visits to several native States of which I think you should 
hear some account, even if necessarily rather brief. The State of Mysore 
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had long been one of my ambitions, for it is amongst the most beautiful 
from a scenic point of view, it is magnificently run in all its various 
branches, and the Palace is a magnificent and very extensive affair and 
possibly the finest in all India. 

I was fortunate, after an unlucky start, owing to shortage of petrol, 
to get an invitation to the annual Durbar, or Dassera, a Hindu festival 
each October, a truly magnificent spectacle. Gorgeous processions, all 
coming to do homage to théir chief, the Maharajah, a young man of 
about 26 years of age. He sat bethroned, his head-dress a gold turban 
with a sparkling diamond necklace encircling him, and dressed in a long 
robe of gold brocade. The throne of solid gold was decked with thousands 
of priceless pearls and other gems and this is always guarded day and 
night. The Durbar Hall is huge and all open to the air in front, so that 
thousands can see the splendours from outside. All the highest in the 
State pass by their Prince, all dressed in gorgeous attire, making a 
wondrous spectacle of rich and varied colours. I was invited on two 
successive nights, on one of which it just poured in torrents—a sad 
disappointment for those out in the open. The giant elephant, over 
11 feet to his shoulder, was highly coloured with a kind of trousers 
painted on his legs and his trunk all white. He bowed very slowly 
towards the throne and behaved in a most dignified manner. Then there 
were wrestlers, dusky natives with fine supple bodies, A white pony 
also should have done a performance, but he was not in the mood and 
seemed overawed by the occasion—his first appearance, as T was afterwards 
informed. 

The guest apartments (in Staff quarters) were very comfortable and I 
was allotted a suite of three fine rooms. The dining room and a large 
lounge were shared by all the European visitors, and we were fed most 
sumptuously and looked after by a most efficient house-butler and 
other very attentive servants, When the Dassera was over I suddenly 
received an invitation to give a private recital to the Maharajah and his 
family, with permission to practise three or four hours daily in his 
sanctum, a lovely room full of books, full scores and lots of music, and 
a magnificent new Steinway concert grand. 


The first thing that I saw on His Uighness’s Steinway was the 
Sonata by Howard Ferguson, which will give you an idea of his modern 
taste in music, The library contained full scores of all classical and a 
lot of modern music, a marvellous collection of gramophone records, in- 
cluding the ‘48,"’ performed by more than one celebrity. Being blest 
(or cursed!) with absolute pitch, it was rather disconcerting to find the 
piano a semitone high in pitch, Schumann’s I*antasia in C major felt 
very queer to mé in D flat and took a little getting used to, 

I gave two recitals to H.H, and his family and also played the Schumann 
Concerto with his orchestra (about 80 players), conducted by a very fair 
(but dark!) Goanese musician, The audience was made up of about 150 
Indians of the Mysore “' Society,’’ with a sprinkling of Europeans, who 
must have been the only ones who could understand a programme of 
European music which contained the Hebrides Overture, the Schumann 
Concerto and the Dvorak '‘ New World ’’ symphony. Rather half-hearted 
applause was only natural, but a little damping, after a really quite 
successful performance of the Concerto, but such an audience could hardly 
be expected to understand such music, which lasted something like an 
hour and a half! 

My other visits were to Hyderabad, where I gave a Recital, in a 
cinema, for the Red Cross, attended by two Princesses and a_ large 
audience of Europeans, plus Imperial and British troops. The audience 
forgot it was a concert and occupied the back seats, as in a cinema, 
leaving the first half-dozen rows quite empty! The Nizam of Hyderabad 
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is said to be the richest man in the world, but his palace and the city 
generally cannot at all compare with Mysore, , 

The guest house, however, was a most comfortable and luxurious 
affair, and my suite was palatial (bedroom 30 feet long), and a gorgeous 
dining room in which I had sumptuous meals served by a venerable 
Mahommedan butler, added very considerably to the pleasures of this 
particular visit. Wherever I went a motor Was put at my disposal with 
a chauffeur who took me about to all the local places of interest—and 
these were infinite and often thrilling, both from a scenic and historic 
point of view, 

(This must be as much as the present issue can contain, so I will tell 
you about Ceylon and South Africa in a later number.) 


MOSCOW CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC 


By A Soviet Corresponppyr 


The first post-war graduation concert was held recently at the Moscow 
Conservatoire of Music. There were 120 graduates, men and women, 
who had studied through the war years and finished their training, 

Many world-famous musicians have graduated at the Conservatoire, 
including Tchaikovsky, Tanéev, Skryabin and Rachmaninoff. 

At present it comprises a Central Music School—400 children ; a Higher 
Music School—500 students, and the Conservatoire proper with 800 
students, to which the best of the students from these and other Music 
Schools graduate (the Central and Higher Music School Curriculum com- 
prises an ordinary 10-year school course balanced with a special music 
training—similar to the choir-schools in this country, but lasting to 
University age), 

The Conservatoire has five main sections ; — 

(1) Theoretical, composition and research, 
(4) Conducting and choral, 

(3) Vocal and operatic, 

(4) Pianoforte, 

(5) Orchestral and string, 

In addition to these, there is a special section where students from 
the various Autonomous Republics are trained. They return to their own 
National Opera Houses and Orchestras highly skilled musicians capable 
of raising the general level of musicianship and performance. At present 
there are 70 Bashkirian, Tartar, Kirghiz and North Ossetian students. 

School Music teachers are trained at the Moscow Music Training College. 
Fourteen students graduated in 1945. ; 

Prominent Soviet musicians such as the composers Shostakovich, 
Myaskovsky, IKabalevsky, Vassilenko: the pianists Goldenweiser and 
Igumnov ; the violinist David Oistrakh, and the vocalists Raisky and 
Petreitko, teach at both the Conservatoire and the Music Schools. 

The majority of students do a four or five year course and receive a 
monthly allowance, Fifty students hold the Stalin Scholarships. They 
receive (1) a quota of extra food rations and manufactured goods, (2) 
sleeping accommodation, (3) a monthly allowance of 700 roubles, 

During the war, in the course of their training and with the help of 
professors, the students gave 4,000 concerts for the armed forces and 
hospitals, of which 9,000 were front line concerts at such places as 
Stalingrad and Kalinin, with the Baltic Fleet, and at a Northern port, 
where they entertained a British convoy escort. 

The Research Department is under the guidance of Professor Asafiev, 
At the moment, students and well-known musicians are working on the 
origins and development of music in Russia, its modes and intonations, 
Early Part-singing, Music of Moscow, Folk Music in the U.S.A, and the 
History of Music in the Theatre. 


@ 
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It is interesting in this connection to note that a subsidiary Theatre 
Music School was founded in 1920 to train people for the Musical Comedy 
Stage. Alexander Grechaninov was the principal teacher, and in the 25 
years of its existence 500 actors have been trained. In 1945 there were 
over 100 applications for every vacancy, and the competition for places 
set a welcome high standard for future musical comedy actors. 

In September, 1946, the Moscow Conservatoire of Music will celebrate 
its eightieth anniversary, 


INASMUCH 


Many of our readers must have been thrilled, and had their belief in 
human nature once again restored, when they read of how the prisoners- 
of-war in Oflag 79, instead of allowing their misery to overwhelm them, 
collected a sum of many thousands of pounds on behalf of the boys’ clubs 
of England. We are therefore proud to print the following notice ; partly 
because we are English, partly because it comes from Bernard Rose, an 
old R.C.M. student, who was himself one of the prisoners. 


a large sum of money was collected which forms the basis of a fund upon 
which a Boys’ Club is to be founded in London. The National Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs was so impressed by this effort that they intend to make 
a National Appeal early next year. In connection with this it has been 
Suggested that we should organise an orchestral concert in London in 
March or April, 1946. We want the orchestra to consist, as nearly as 
possible, of repatriated Ps.o.W,, and I should be most grateful if those 
ex-Ps.o.W, who are orchestral players and are prepared to play in this 
concert would communicate with me—Bernard Rose, The Queen’s College, 
Oxford—as soon as possible,”’ 


IVAN AND THE MAGIC HARP 


To normal R.C.M. students, unless they are members of the Graduate 
or Teachers’ Training Course, Saturday at College is a ‘' Dies non,"’ 
But should one of them pay us a chance visit on that day, they would 
discover that the place is buzzing with the manifold activities of a 
younger generation, For ever since the Training of Teachers was imposed 
on educational institutions they have been obliged to organise training 
courses, and the material for such courses has been well over 100 children 
from Council Schools, And by the far-sighted pol'cy of the L.C.C,—a 
policy which is being gradually adopted by most educational authorities— 
these children are helped, by Scholarships and Exhibitions, to carry through 
their musical education to this end. A list of the highest College awards 
won, in recent years, by students who began as ‘ Saturday morning 
junior exhibitioners "’ would be as astonishing as it would be encouraging. 

For some 20 years one of the activities of this group which has been 
better known to the public has been an annual play, generally a musical 
one, accompanied by the children's orchestra. The idea has been, from 
the beginning, that though acting is not, perhaps, an integral part of a 
musical education, yet for these particular children an introduction to 
literature, the discipline of speech, the training of being an essential cog 
ina machine, and the realisation that much hard work is the preliminary 
condition for bringing anything up to performance-pitch, were all to the 
good in the case of any branch of Art ; and that for the Orchestra in 
particular it provided an invaluable chance of instilling that alertness and 
control which instrumental training by itself does not always inspire, 

For various reasons this one performance in the College Theatre, often 
the climax of a year’s work, has had to be abandoned, but Miss Bull, not 


“As the result of an appeal at Ollag 79, Brunswick, in February, 1945, 
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to be daunted, and still believing in the value of the training which she 
herself conceived and has carried through from the beginning, boldly 
chartered the Rudolf Steiner Theatre this year, and her company, now 
christened The Cygnets, gave nine performances—December 27-January 5— 
of '‘ Ivan and the Magic Harp.’’ 7 

Tt was a great adventure, and beyond all doubt a great success, And 
it proved definitely that there is a real future for a play written for 
children, acted by children and intended to appeal to children. Anyone 
who has experienced the difficulty of bringing children “up to scratch ’’ 
for a single performance can imagine what is involvel in bringing a double- 
cast up to the presentation of nine performances which went without a 
hitch. It is little short of miraculous. 

The acting itself was, in the opinion of everyone, just exactly what such 
acting should be; non-professional, in the sense of being natural and 
unsophisticated, and obviously enjoyed by the performers themselves, 
From beginning to end it was impossible to discern a single instance of 
self-importance or '‘ showing-off.”’ 

The music was most attractive in every way. It had been specially 
written by Dr, Lloyd-Webber, who has managed to combine atmosphere 
and simplicity in a truly delightful way, and yet to show, to the initiated, 
that he is sympathetic to modern idiom and knows that simplicity does 
not mean ‘‘ writing down ’’ to a lower level. It was all in the hands of 
Miss I’reda Dinn, who has for so many years been the stalwart miracle- 
worker of the Children’s Orchestra, 

Old members of the Teachers’ Courses—and they must by now be many 
hundreds scattered through the world—will hear with pleasure that Miss 
Bull’s uneeas'ng care for the children is still unabated, and that one more 
jewel has been added to the crown of glory that she wears with such 
insouciance, 


E. M. 


WINIFRED BOWDEN.SMITH 
Ocroper 8TH, 1880—June Tru, 1945 


Winifred Bowden-Smith, so generous to other people, always deprecated 
praise of herself and forbade me to say anything about her in the R.C.M. 
Magazine when I was its Editor. I even have an idea that if she found me 
referring to her here as ‘‘ Dear Winifred Bowden-Smith "’ she would, with 
her delicate reticence, say gently, ‘‘ Oh, but you mustn’t do that! '’ Yet 
dear she was to all of us who worked with her, and her death was a 
great grief. It is only right, only just, that the fine quality of her gifts 
and her devoted services to the Magazine should be recognised now in 
their full worth, and T am grateful for the privilege of adding my tribute 
to the one paid her so eloquently by Mr. Frank Howes in the last number 
of the Magazine. 

She was eighteen when she entered the Royal College of Music as a pupil 
in 1898, a graceful slip of a girl, and rather shy I think, but obviously 
very musical, for Miss Anna Williams (who demolished duds relentlessly) 
took her for singing, first study, and.Mr. W. E. Whitehouse for cello, 
second study, In the five years she spent at the R.C.M. Winifred Bowden- 
Smith reached the advanced standard necessary for an appearance at a 
College concert in days when concerts were far fewer than at present, 
and though her voice was never large she always sang—as M. Morel once 
said of her—"' en musicienne.’’ She was also a capable cellist and a 
member of the orchestra, then conducted by Sir Charles Stanford. When 
she took her A.R.C.M. it was for Public Singing, with additional Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Tow typical it was of her humility that after she had 
seen her name on the list of successful candidates and had gone to the 
country for a holiday she wrote begging her sister to go into College to 
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consult the lists again because she thought it was too good to be true 
that she had passed! 

She, and her sister Mildred the violinist, were a pair of students not 
easily to be forgotten. They had a quiet strength of character that made 
itself felt without their being aware of it—a sort of aristocracy of spirit 
which knew how to carry responsibility. 

After leaving College Winifred Bowden-Smith moved in the charming— 
I had almost said " charmed ’’—artistic circles of Edwardian London, 
Oxford and Rugby ; sang repeatedly at Newbury, and assisted at various 
local Competitve Festivals. The one Organised by the Elwes's she found 
especially congenial. Her musical work brought her into contact with such 
eminent artists as Leonard Borwick, Donald Tovey, Mary Cardew (Mrs. 
Douglas Scott) and Gervase Elwes. One of her most treasured experiences 
was that of singing in a vocal quartet with Gervase Elwes, and another 
big experience came when she took the part of Aenchen in Sir Hugh Allen’s 
Oxford production of Weber's opera ‘* Der Freischiitz.’’ On the lighter 
side of music one of her first successes was made in the name-part of 
“Patience '’ at Rugby. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 she felt the call to serve, and worked 
very hard in Bermondsey for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, Her 
music was relegated to a secondary place and as years passed she became 
more and more engrossed in other forms of social work. But she sang 
in the small Women's Choir at Lambeth Palace Chapel for the Archbishop's 
special services, and also sang in the Carlyle Singers. 

When war was again imminent in 1939 she felt the call to serve as 
strongly as ever, but this time, since she could not find any congenial 
opening, she entered the Civil Defence Service. It was an act of almost 
heroic unselfishness for she instinctively disliked any connection with in- 
juries and illness, At the same time she carried on her already existing 
commitments, which included, very notably, her work for the Child 
Guidance Clinic at Bishop Creighton House, Fulham ; the R.C,M, Maga- 
zine ; various other honorary secretarial jobs and—of course—her house- 
keeping, for she was a born home-maker, 

During the earlier years of the war she saw much active service in 
Kensington, including the blitz of 1940-41, Uultimately she nearly broke 
down and was compelled to take two months’ rest. On her recovery 
she returned to London and her duties with a tranquil courage that con- 
cealed the effort it must have cost her, 

Throughout the eight years when I edited the R.C.M, Magazine [ was 
in constant touch with her, and though this time covered nearly all the 
war years T never knew her give anything less than her best to whatever 
she was doing. Her loss is a heavy one; yet it is not all loss, for 
College is the finer and richer in its spiritual values for having had 
Winifred Bowden-Smith among its members. 





M. M. S. 
GEORGE WALL 


Tt was with the deepest regret we learnt recently that George Wall 
had died in August, 1948, whilst a prisoner-of-war in Japanese hands. 

At first, after the fall of Singapore, he was at Changi Camp, and at 
this camp he was in a Concert Party with Denis East, another old Colle- 
gian, where they did a lot of good work cheering up their fellow prisoners, 
This Concert Party was moved up with other prisoners to work on the 
railway in Siam, and there he was taken ill. From there he was moved 
to a hospital in Burma where he died, 

Denis East, the sole survivor of the Concert Party, says of him: ‘' His 
work was remembered by everyone, and the day he died, the whole camp 
was visibly affected, despite the fact that every day took a toll of several 
more.” 
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He won a Singing Scholarship in 1937, and came from the small colliery 
town of Goldthorpe, and studied first under Mr, Dan Price, till he retired. 
He married Mary Beaton, another old Collegian, in 1940. We who knew 
him realised his striking character and his quiet sense of humour. He 
had steadiness and a great capacity for work which built progress from 
the time he arrived at College. I have never had a pupil more eager to 
learn, and if he had lived he would have made his mark in the profession, 
for not only had he a fine voice, but he was also a very good pianist and 
musician, 

It may not be known to many that he played the cornet in the Colliery 
Band from the age of 14, and from his quietly humorous remarks he 
evidently enjoyed that experience. 

He was deservedly very popular with professors, staff, and his fellow 
students, and a good number of us feel a real sense of loss at his passing, 

Our sincere sympathies go out to his wife, his parents and his family. 

T. G. 


OBITUARY 


PERCY SHARMAN 


With the passing of Perey Sharman goes one more of our few remaining 
links with an age that was in many ways a golden one. He was a fine 
example of its characteristic virtues and manners, 

Ife was a foundation scholar at the R.C.M., studying there from May, 
1883, to March, 1888, being a pupil of Gompertz for the violin and 
Frederick Cliffe for the piano. 

His outstanding quality was kindness, and his social and artistic interests 
ranged over an extensive field. 

As a violinist who had been under the unique personal and artistic 
influence of the great Joachim he loved his work and his pupils, and was 
repaid by their affection and trust. 

Because his own material circumstances had been easy he was very 
mindful of those less fortunate, and always ready to serve and champion 
any worthy cause devoted to the relief of colleagues in distress, 

His last years were clouded by the war, the sudden death of his wife, 
and his own ill-health, which kept him bed-ridden for some time before 
the end ; but if burdens such as these can be lightened by memories of a 
long and well-filled life, no one better deserved this consolation than Percy 
Sharman, 

WG WE SS. 


BDGAR ADOLPH FLEISCHER (FLETCHER) 


Died on November 22, 1945, of gunshot wounds, while doing his 0.C.T.U. 
Training. 

Edgar Adolph Fleischer (Fletcher), born August 28, 1925, entered 
College in September, 1941, and left at Christmas, 19438. He was a 
Moulton-Mayer Scholar and took his A.R.C.M. in violin in September, 
1943 ; in July, 1943, he was awarded the Dove Prize. He studied under 
Miss May Harrison, Mr, Frank Merrick and Mr. Ernest Tomlinson. 

The death of Edgar Fletcher came as a great and sad shock to me, as 
he had come to see me on his last leave, and we had had a long talk about 
the future, poor boy. I had always enjoyed teaching him, as he was 
very keen and intelligent and anxious to learn; in. fact, an excellent 
student and of a natura most kind and always ready to help in any way 
possible. Moreover, he seemed to possess the qualities, and none of the 
faults, of that great and infinitely tragic race of which he was a child. 
He bore with the utmost courage the overwhelming anxiety of never 
having known the fate of his beloved parents, persecuted under the 
Nazis, though he knew that his grandmother had died in a concentration 
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camp in Czecho-Slovakia. His love and admiration of England were 
tremendous, and his dream was to become a naturalised British subject. 
He acted me once if T thought that if he fought for England she would 
ave him. 

Now I somehow fee] that the great Soul of our beloved England must 
be stirred with pride and gratitude for the love of this alien child, cast 
into her midst, friendless and alone, through the unspeakable cruelty of 
a dastardly enemy country, : 

May Harrrson, 


BETTY INSKIP 


Betty Inskip, the youngest daughter of the Bishop of Barking, came 
to the Royal College of Music in 1923 to study piano and composition, 
During her five years at College, she endeared herself to many by her 
kindness and her genuine sympathy in the troubles of others. “She was 
an extremely talented musician and promising composer, several of her 
songs being sung at College concerts. 

It was, however, as a novelist that she became known to the general 
public, She published her first book, ‘‘ The Ravelled Sleeve,’’ at the 
age of 21, and this was followed later by two others, ‘‘ Step to a Drum ' 
and ‘' Pink Faces.”’ A 

Betty loved travelling, and it was in Austria that she met and married 
a young barrister, Dr. Ernst Fellner. They became engaged, and, 
realising that war was imminent, made desperate efforts to get him to this 
country, only succeeding at the eleventh hour, 

They were married in 1940, and amongst other activities she helped 
her husband with the translations of various scientific books in German 
and Austrian. 

In July last she died at the age of 89, after giving birth prematurely 
to a daughter, who only survived her by a few weeks. 

She will be very sadly missed by all of her friends, of whom she had 
many. 


BVE KISCH 


Miss Kisch, lecturer in music in the University of Durham, died on 
October 15th, 1945. 

Evelyn Myra (Eve) Kisch, who was 38 years old, was the only daughter 
of Sir Cecil Kisch, K.C.1.E., C.B. Her interest in music began at St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School, where she came under the inspiring guidance of 
Gustav Holst. After taking a first class in Classical Moderations at 
Somerville College, Oxford, where she was senior scholar, she decided to 
devote herself to music, and obtained the degree of B.Mus. (Oxon). With 
her keen critical appreciation she was particularly successful in the training 
and conducting of orchestras and choirs ; she was also a first-class flautist, 
having studied at the Royal College of Music and in Paris. [rom its 
foundation up to 1944 she worked for the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.), now the Arts Council. Since 1944 she 
held the appointment of lecturer in music in the University of Durham, 
where, in spite of bad health previously unknown to her, she devoted 
herself with characteristic energy to the development of the musical activities 
of the university and city, Miss Kisch formerly did journalistic work and 
musical criticism, and at the time of her death was engaged in writing a 
book on the French composer Rameau, part of which formed the basis of 
an article in ‘‘ Music and Letters,”’ 

Miss M. C. Glasgow, secretary-general of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain, writes: — 

Eve Kisch was one of the first people to work for C.E.M.A. In the 
very early days she went into the country with her flute, as one of Sir 
Walford Davies's ‘‘ music travellers.’ Later she became Regional Officer 
to the council in the North-West and then in the Midlands, at Nottingham. ° 


TG 
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She gave everything she had to the work, her music, her intelligence, 
her courage, her vital enthusiasm ; and her qualities were such that, when 
she had done the hardest part of one new job she was at once asked to 
undertake another. When, a year ago, Eve left to become music lecturer 
at Durham University, the council felt that this was a just appreciation 
of her special intellectual gifts and let her go with their good wishes. She 
will be as sadly missed by her C.E.M.A. colleagues as if she had worked 
with them to the end. [ should like to record the council’s gratitude for 
her magnificent service during the war years, and, in addition, the deep 
affections of all who worked with her in C.E.M.A, 

(Reprinted from ‘ The Times.’’) 


R.C.M. CROSSWORD SOLUTION 





R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Winter Term, 1945 
KpisopE L: TriuMpu or SIR GEORGE AND ‘tHE DRacon, 


This term has seen, officially, the death of the Old Order, and Lottie’s 
termly brew of coffee (or is it tea?) has made fewer Unnecessary Journeys, 
according to Inside Information, than was formerly its wont; for our 
recent enthusiasm for Hard Work, unrelieved by such luxuries, has become 
a great and outstanding example to our neighbours. Our superhuman feats 
have proved us more than equal to them—our orchestras have at last 
overpowered the explosive subterfuges of the Royal College of Science, 
not to mention Technology. Heil Direktor! 

But wait! Al in the garden seems lovely—tet us now, however, proceed 
up the garden path to 


Episope 2: Workers’ PLAYTIME, 
Towards the end of the term (the strain shaving proved too much) a 
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Nine-Piece band and Odd-Piece dresses were- brought out of the skeleton 
cupboard to celebrate our First Peace Ball. This was held in Slater's 
restaurant, Kensington High Street. The height of 1939 fashions waltzed 
hand-in-hand with the latest cut in black-out curtains—datinitely an 
Affaire de Looks. Spot Prizes and Raffles with other delights, and free- 
* for-all edibles, were generously included. Only tickets had to be paid 
for. A charming tableau was présented by a khaki-clad prize-winner holding 
firmly on to a vast basket of fruit. : 

Apart from the Bar, which was unfortunately Exclusive, we gather that 
a certain amount of dancing also took place. An apt motto for the occasion 
might have been ‘ Chintz Up "’; however, it was altogether most enjoy- 
able and memorable, and far superior to the less formal College Hops which 
preceded it—these will nevertheless go down to austerity as the most 
colourful aspects of war-time College life. : 


Episope 3: Gaty Rounp tHe ComMOoN Room. 


The above being but a flash-in-the-pan, Work has continued as usual ; 
“Punch '’ has been assiduously read, Cloak-Room debates have excelled 
tradition, our kind friends in Grade IV have earned their coffee by so 
carefully writing our Harmony Exercises, All goes well. Let us leave 
it thus. 

Jack Frost. 


RCM. UNION 


The Autumn Term was a quiet one, with no meetings, but activity 
behind the scenes and quite a few new members. Some of those who 
have been away in the Forces are beginning to come back, showing the 
possibility that 1946 may see a return to more normal conditions. 

Ties in the Union colours are available, and we hope soon to have a 
supply of pocket badges, but there will be no more blazers or brooches 
‘or some long time it appears. 

A Happy New Year to everyone. : 
Pryiiis Carty Foster, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME 


Note: Material for inclusion in this column in the next issue of the Magasine 
should reach the Editor or Fon, Secretary not later than the end of 
Term, 


Recent ex-students of the R.C.M. have been active in the field of com 
position, On October 80 a new ballet, ‘! The Fugitive,’’ by Leonard 
Salzedo, was given by the Ballet Rambert at the King's Theatre, Hammer- 
cmith. Ata concert of the Committee for the Promotion of New Music 
on October 23, a ‘Cornish Rhapsody '' for two pianos by Anne Murray 
was played by Joan and Valerie Trimble, and the programme also included 
Peter Pope’s ‘ Bab Lock Hythe '’ for soprano and string quartet with 
May Bartlett and Molly Panter taking part. At Wigmore Hall on Decem- 
ber b a Cantata, ‘‘ The Crown of Gold,”’ by Antony Hopkins, was given its 
first performance. On October 21, at a concert organised by the Circle of 
International Art, Ruth Gipps tookk part in a performance of her ballet 
music, ‘Sea Nymph,” for two pianos. Norman Demuth has written a 
Regimental March for the Pioneer Corps, the music for the film ‘' Pink 
String and Sealing Wax,’ also an orchestral ‘' Overture for Victory,” 
which was given its first performance by the Birmingham City Orchestra 
during December. The first performance of Benjamin Britten's second 
String Quartet and Holy Sonnets of John Donne for voice and piano were 
given at Wigmore Hall on November 21 and 22 with the Zorian Quartet 
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and Peter Pears taking part, Britten also wrote incidental music for the 
Mercury Theatre's production of ‘‘ This Way to the Tomb,’’ and both 
he and Antony Hopkins were among the Composers included in the pro- 
grammes of the London Philharmonic Arts Club during the autumn, 

Wigmore Hall has resumed its pre-war activity, A piano recital was 
given there by Maria Donska on September 19, and on the 23rd Marjorie ° 
ew took part in a programme of Russian Contemporary music. Piano 
recitals were given by Kathleen Long on October 6, and her pupil Barbara 
Mill on October 19. On November 14 Antony Hopkins took part in a 
Schubert recital. Sonatas for violin and Piano were played by Marie 
Wilson and Maria Donska on November 25. A Piano recital was given by 
[tric Harrison on November 26, and on November 30 Léon Goossens assisted 
Winifred Rodford in her song recital. Piano recitals were given by Ruth 
Gipps and Natasha Litvin on December 1 and 9, and in a two-piano 
recital on December 7 Eileen and Joan Lovell included solos by Ferguson 
and Britten in their programme, Other recitals have been given by Alan 
Loveday at Southwark Cathedral on November 3 and at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, on November 1b. Joan and Valerie Trimble gave a two- 
piano recital at this latter hall on October 25, 

Collegians talking part in the National Gallery mid-day concerts in- 
cluded Joan and Valerie Trimble, Maria Donska, Eileen Croxford, Millicent 
Silver, Howard lerguson, John Francis, Wykcham-George, and Norman 
del Mar during August. In September the Menges Quartet played Vaughan 
Williams's recent String Quartet, Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten gave 
a performance of the latter's Michael Angelo Sonnets, and Kendall Taylor 
took part in Ireland’s cello and piano Sonata ; while Howard Ferguson and 
Harvey Phillips were amongst the month's artists. In October, Ireland's 
second Sonata for violin and piano was played, and artists included Antony 
Hopkins, Kendall Taylor, Howard Ferguson, Henry Holst, Frank Merrick, 
Cecil Belcher, Audrey Piggott, Dorothea Aspinall, Maria Donska, Michael 
Tillett, the Menges Quartet and the Carter String Trio. In November 
artists included Antony llopkins, Winifred Roberts, John Francis, Joan 
and Valerie Trimble, James Whitehead, Arnold Goldsborough, Peter Pears, 
Benjamin Britten, Louis Kentner, Kathleen Long, the Zorian Quartet, and 
Michael Howard and his Renaissance Singers. In December, Benjamin 
Britten, Peter Pears and the Zorian Quartet took part in the concerts, 

Two notable series of chamber concerts have been given throughout 
the autumn. In those sponsored by the Philharmonia Concert Society at 
Kingsway Hall, Kendall Taylor, Dennis Brain, Henry Holst and Phyllis 
Sellick have been among the artists taking part. In the Gerald Cooper 
Concerts of Beethoven's Quartets the Menges Quartet played on October 1. 

Of the autumn’s orchestral concerts, those given by the Jacques String 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr, Reginald Jacques, at the Whitehall Theatre 
and Friends’ House, Euston Road, on Sunday and Thursday evenings 
respectively, have included works of interest to Collegians in the pro- 
grammes, Gordon Jacob, Herbert Howells, Arthur Bliss, Vaughan Williams, 
Benjamin Britten and Michael Tippett were among the composers repre- 
sented, Kathleen Merritt conducted her orchestra at Wigmore Hall in 
September and November, with Léon Goossens as soloist on the former 
occasion, A concert was given in the same hall by the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra in early October. The most desirable of the larger orchestral 
concerts have been those given by the B.B.C, Orchestra, recently returned 
to London, at the Albert Hall on Wednesday evenings, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Of Sunday concerts, Constant Lambert conducted the New 
London Orchestra at the Cambridge Theatre on September 23, Ireland's 
“‘ Forgotten Rite '’ was played by the same orchestra on September 30, 
and Irene Kohler was the soloist on October 7. Cyril Smith was soloist 
with the L.P.O, at the Stoll Theatre on December 2, and Dr, Malcolm 
Sargent conducted the Harold Holt concert on November 11, Arthur 
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Bliss's new film music, ‘‘ Baraza,’’ for solo piano, male chorus and 
orchestra was given its first concert performance by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sidney Beer, at the Albert Hall on December 4, 
In a series of popular Thursday concerts given by the L.P.O. at the Albert 
Hall, Cyril Smith was the soloist on November 29 and Kendall Taylor on 
December 6. 


The Royal Choral Society, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, gave 
performances of *' Israel in Egypt ’’ and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust '’ on October 27 
and November 24 respectively. Margaret McArthur was among the soloists 
on the former occasion, Dr. E, T. Cook conducted ‘‘ Gerontius ’’ at 
Southwark Cathedral on October 13. On October 24 Colin Horsley played 
Rachmaninoff's second piano Concerto in a concert given by the Gold- 
smiths’ Choral Union, conducted by Frederick Haggis, at the Albert Hall, 
and in the same Society's performance of Bach’s B minor Mass on 
November 21 Arnold Greir played the organ and Arnold Goldsbrough the 
continuo part. The London University Musical Society, conducted by Dr. 
Thornton Lofthouse, gave concerts of Christmas music at St. Francis 
Church, Isleworth, on December 2 and St. Paul’s Cathedral on December 8, 
The programmes included Howell’s ‘‘ Sing Lullaby ’’ and Ireland’s ‘A 
New Year Carol,”’ and the orchestra was comprised of students of the 
Royal College of Music. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


THE PROVINCES 


BIRMINGHAM. The week of Promenade Concerts at the beginning of 
August proved very successful, and it is hoped to have a longer period 
in 1946. George Weldon and the City Orchestra are going ahead with 
programmes containing some less familiar works. There have been visits 
by the Hallé and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestras. Margaret Ritchie 
sang for the Midland Music Club and Ruth and Brian Gipps gave a 
recital that included ‘ Rhapsody ’’ by Ruth Gipps. 


Carpirr, The Jacques Orchestra paid a visit in July. 


EprinsurcH. Muir Matheson conducted the Reid Orchestra at a concert 
in October, 


Lerps, Dr. Jacques conducted the Northern Philharmonic Orchestra 
on October 6. 


Masuam. December 10. Augmented church choir, The Messiah, Part I. 
Soloists: Mrs, F. Holland, Mr, C, Beilby, Mrs. Brayshaw, Mr. F. Lowley,. 
Organist: Cpl, Mills, R.A.O.C, Conductor: Mr. A. H, Allsop, A.R.C.O, 


Reapinc, The University had an evening of carol singing on Decem- 
ber 10, conducted by Dr, Thornton Lofthouse., 


Turrirr. Vaughan Williams's ‘In Windsor Forest ’’ has been per- 
formed by the Choral Society, and the String Orchestra has included 
works by Elgar and Britten in its programmes. 

Torquay. The Festival began on October 8. During the week Arthur 
Bliss conducted some of his music from ‘‘ Miracle in the Gorbals ’’ and 
also his march ‘' Le Phénix,”’ 


Wincuester. The string orchestra of the Winchester Music Club, con- 
ducted by Dr. Sydney Watson, accompanied Eric Greene in an unusual 
prograomme on November 8. Mr. Greene sang Four Hymns for tenor voice, 
violi-obbligato and strings, by Vaughan Williams, and Gerard Finzi's 
cantata “ Dies Natalis '’ for tenor and strings. 
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Bryanston Scuoor (Mr. John Stirling). A recital by the Menges String 
Quartet, 

Eron Cottuce (Dr. Henry Ley). A concert by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, Also a School Concert 
which included Klgar's ‘‘ Nimrod "’ and part-songs by C. V. Stanford. 


Mercrrs’ Scuoor (Mr. KX. B. Rowsell). A concert of Old Music on Old 
Instruments, performed by Cicely Arnold, Marshall Johnson and Beatrix 
Clare, 

Repron Scuoor (Mr. Mervyn Williams). The House Competition was 
judged by Dr. D. G. A. Fox, of Clifton College, and there have been 
piano and organ recitals by the boys. 


Tonpripce Scnoot (Dr. A. W. Bunney). An informal concert by the 
boys, and a performance of ‘' The Pirates of Penzance ’’ by the School 
Choral and Instrumental Societies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Kileen Croxford played at the Carnegie Hall, Dunfermline, on Octo- 
ber L7, at Wisbech on November 21, with Mabel Lovering, and at the 
Northwood Music Club on December 4. Her recent tours have included 
one to the Home Feet, when Rose Morse was the singer, and a tour in 
Norfolle with Donald Munro and a pianist. 


Kileen and Joan Lovell have given recitals for two pianos at the Downs 
School, Seaford, and St. George’s, Ascot, during November. Their pro- 
pgrammes included an arrangement by Hubert Foss of “ Fantasia on Green- 
sleeves '' by Vaughan Williams. 

Goldie Baker arranged a concert at St. Paul's Church on October 24, at 
which she played violin solos. 


BIRTHS 


Porrs, On June 8, 1945, to Joy (née Oakshott), wife of Theo H, Potts, 
a daughter (Anne), sister to Tan, 

Bunney, On June 2, 1945, to Major and Mrs. Herrick Bunney, a son 
(John). 


MARRIAGES 


PARKER—EMpson, On April 9, 1945, at St. Giles Church, Northampton, 
P/O, M. M. Parker to Hazel Empson, 

Neare—Lake. On August 8, 1945, at Holy Trinity, Brompton, Gordon 
Neale to Mary Lake. 

Kast—Pantrr. On October 25, 1945, Denis East to Evelyn (Molly) 
Panter, 

BakER—PAtTEMAN. On November 17, 1945, at St. George's Parish Church, 
Beckenham, Michael A. Baker to Diana Pateman. . 


ENGAGEMENTS 


AGatE—Preepy. The engagement is announced between John Norman, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Agate, of Lynwood, Wayneflete Avenue, Esher, 
and Rosemary Hester, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel F, Preedy, D.S.O., 
M.C., late R.E., and Mrs. Preedy, of The White House, Spetisbury, 
Blandford. ; 

Lorp—Drinc. The engagement is announced between Flying Officer 
Roger Frewen Lord, R.A.F., son of Mr. and Mrs. Lord, of, Wensley 


| : ) 
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House, Northallerton, Yorks, and Madeleine Winefride Dring, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dring, of Orleans Lodge, Woodfield Avenue, Streatham, S.W. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Bunyey, Herrick, has been appointed Organist and Choirmaster at St. 
Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
NEW STUDENTS—EASTER TERM, 1946 


Benson, Ruth C. (London) Holden, Christine V. (Blackburn) 

Bialostotzky, Hilde (London) Hopkins, Mavis (London) 

Bolger, Mercedes (Wexford) Lascelles, Caroline M, (Windsor) 

Brown, A. C, (Blackpool) Mackintosh, I. A. (Surbiton) 

Brown, J. G. (Grimsby) McLean, Frances H. 

Brown, Nancie A. (New Zealand) (Tunbridge Wells) 

Burnet, Mary R. (Kilmacolm) Martin, IX. M. (New Malden) 

Croxford, Marjorie Molcher, R. H. (Cardiff) ‘e 


(Leighton Buzzard) Morgan, L. B, (London) 
Dibdin, Aubrey J. (Effingham) Nunn, June A, L. (High Wycombe) 


Downes, I°. (London) Pollard, B. (Burnley) 

Elliott, Margery (Birmingham) Radnor, Myrtle T. B. 

Eyre, Shirley A, (Cuckfield) (High Wycombe) 
Fenton, Juliet (Surratt) Thurston, Elizabeth A, (London) 
Galper, A. (Palestine) Walmisley, Ann (Reading) 

Graham, Helen M. (Malvern) Winckworth, Eleanor (Milton) 
Greenshields, Elizabeth McC. Woods, Jean M. (Willington) 


(Taunton) Wylie, R. S. (Doncester) 
Harry, W. L. (Llanelly) 
RE-ENTRIES—EASTER TERM, 1946 


**Abbott, K. J. *Mason, J. 
Ashcroft, Leila D, Mounsey, Ann 
*Aspinall, C. J. Murray, Anne 
Bailey, Marjorie D. t*O'Connell, R. 
*Birch, June N. *PATK, fh. Os 
Bullock, Mary t*Pilgrim, N. A. 
Cowley, Sheila t*Piper, IX. J. 
*Crisp, W. +*Platt, P. 
*Dawson, J. A. Powell, Mary I. 
El Kilany, Ihsan “Quayle, L. G. 
**Evans, Margaret J. *Richardson, Dorothy 
Ewing, P. H. » Rimington, Diana B. ° 
Faust, Sylvia A. +*Roskelly, W. R. 
“Flanagan, Deidre +*Saxton, M, 
**Goodman, P. Stewart, Renee 2 
*Goyder, Anne B. Thomas, Dorothy EF, 
**Ireland, W. P. *Vernon, Rita 
Kidd, Grace D. +*Watson, Joan 
*Lyle, Margaret R. **Wolfe, J. G. 


*Malcolm, G. J. 
*= Returned after National Service, +=Class B release from the Forces. 


REVIEWS 
BOOKS 
HOW TO READ A SCORE. By Gordon Jacob. .Boosey & Hawkes, 38/-. 


‘Reading,’’ for musicians, is an ambiguous term, As often used, it 
indicates merely playing at sight. One finds a friend with some new 
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work at the piano and says, ‘‘ What do you think of it? ’’ ‘I hardly 
know yet,’’ he will reply, ‘‘ I was only reading it for the first time.” 
Properly speaking, however, the term should indicate the exercise of a 
rarer faculty, that of ‘‘ hearing what one sees.’’ Jt js well known that 
musicians have, in varying degree, the faculty of realising, in their minds, 
the actual sounds of what they see before them in the score. Let us agree, 
for the sake of brevity, to call this ‘‘ hear-seeing,’’ 

Whichever sense is intended, the process is clearly much more difficult 
when applied to a full orchestral score than to a pianoforte piece in which 
only two staves and two clefs (treble and bass) are normally involved. 
Only the most naively optimistic would suppose that either accomplish- 
ment can be mastered by the mere perusal of a book—even of such an 
excellent little book as that which Dr, Jacob has penned. The author 
himself is under no illusions, and he does not seek to minimise the 
difficulty of the proposed achievement, whether it be that of “ playing 
from '' or that of ‘' hear-seeing."’ 

What he does aim to do, and succeeds in doing, is to point out and 
define the technical problems involved, and to present the reader, in clear 
and concise terms, with the data essential for their solution. He deals 
faithfully with such matters as clefs, compass and transpositions ; he 
states quite honestly the difficulties of ‘' hear-seeing,’’ with explicit refer- 
ence to the limitations of speed that hamper its exercise, even when highly 
developed ; he also gives most useful and practical hints for the guidance 
of those wishful to master the scarcely less difficult art of ‘ playing from.”’ 

The book, of itself, will not enable anyone to do either. The author 
would be the first to admit it. But those who read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest his precepts and elucidations will stand a far better 
chance of attaining their objective than those who ignore them. 

R. O. M. 


‘“ CHALLENGES,."’ A Series of Controversial Essays on Music, By 
Ralph Hill. Joseph Williams, Ltd. 104 pp. 4/-, 

This collection of essays is, in the main, a reprint of articles which 
have already appeared in ‘' The Radio Times,’’ “ The Listener ’’ and 
other journals, Mr, [Hill encourages the reviewer to be completely frank 
and hypercritical by his plea for outspoken criticism, which precept he 
has followed, going so far as to say, for example, that ‘‘ diploma-ridden 
teachers '’ would be better employed as counter-hands or in domestic 
service, 

This remark is linked with a recurring theme making Rondo Form 
the pattern of the book. The theme is the author's firm dislike of what 
he chooses to call ‘‘ The Cult of Academicism,’’ a phrase which is ill- 
defined throughout, and by no means confined to the chapter with this 
title. In this essay, after saying that the academicians had encouraged 
music as an industry rather than an art, Mr. Hill then proffers a handsome 
bouquet to the R.C.M., saying that when the history of twentieth century 
music comes to be written, the College will be known ‘‘as the manger 
in which many of Britain’s leading composers of the first half of the 
century were suckled.’’ This is followed by a lengthy defence of Parry 
and Stanford, and the coda, true to musical form, contains some new 
material: ‘‘ they could not forget that they were English gentlemen instead 
of artists and men of the world ’’ (!). Then in another chapter—'' Com- 
posers as Critics ''—Mr. Hill quotes, as a typical example, the story of 
a professor ‘‘ at a leading college of music ’’ who had only recently heard 
that: Debussy wrote twenty-four Preludes for piano and was shocked to 
find a composer making use of such harsh harmonies and daring modula- 
tions—another example of the author's wild generalisations in support cf 
a point not fully explained. 

Even if controvetsy, which in itself is not a bad thing, is its sole 
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object, this little book is worth reading, for it does contain some sound 
judgment. For example, the sociological reasons both for the decline of 
British music in the nineteenth century as outlined in ‘‘ Gold and Coal 
Dust,” and the revival at the present time discussed in ‘‘ Music-making, 
Decline or Revival?’ But controversial subjects can be mooted without 
wild and extravagant utterings which always tend to colour the writer's 
outlook at the expense of clarity of thought. 

jen 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By H. C. Colles. Oxford University Press. 
12/6. 

Those of us who have read, as they appeared, every article or book 
that Dr. Colles wrote will find in this Memoir the echoes of a character 
and achievement we were proud to know, mingled with our sad regrets 
that no more can come from that voice and pen. Those readers who are 
too young to have shared our experience will find in this book standards 
of judgment and presentation which were unsurpassed in the musical 
literature of our time, It would have seemed difficult or impossible to 
put into a connected order articles so varied in subject and occasion, but 
Mrs. Colles has done this most skilfully, and has added a short biography 
which is a model of quiet narrative and gives us just that factual back- 
ground of time and place which enables the reader, old or young, to sce 
Dr. Colles in the surroundings which helped to form his personality 
and style. 

The articles are mostly reprints from ‘‘ The Times,’’ and each one of 
them crystallises a subject’ or a point of view in that concise form essential 
to an essay which had to serve readers of every degree of knowledgo and 
yet not over-run the allotted space. Dr. Colles was extraordinarily success- 
ful in this exacting form. He could be scholarly without pedantry, critical 
without rancour, humorous or witty without any sacrifice of his serious 
purpose. It is this skill and humanity which holds together a musical 
perspective ranging from Tudor to modern times, from song to symphony, 
from Church Music to Grand Opera. 

Perhaps the most revealing pages are the lectures, obviously written to 
be expanded in delivery. They are packed with information, allusion, 
quotation and reminiscence, suffused with an apt reference and a light 
touch which holds and charms reader and listener alike. The whole book, 
with its portrait frontispiece, its felicity of selection, and its careful 
production, is a permanent and worthy memorial. 

G. D. 


MUSIC 
CONCERTINO FOR PIANO AND STRING ORCHESTRA. By C. 
Armstrong Gibbs. Boosey & Hawkes, Full score 1/6. String parts 
1/- each. 

The composer has not set out to vie with Schumann and Grieg—though 
this Concertino does all the things a full-grown Concerto should do, even 
to providing the soloist with a cadenza in the first of its three movements, 
everything being on a smaller scale, as the title indicates, So that school 
orchestras and small orchestras everywhere, with an eye to adventure off 
the beaten track, should welcome it into their repertory, It is very well 
written, with as interesting a time for the orchestra as for the soloist, 
and it is not too difficult to play. The harmonic idiom is mildly venture- 
some, yet there are unmistakable echoes of Rachmaninoff (in the second 
subject of the first movement, and, except for the modal opening, of the 
slow movement) and even an honest-to-God C major climax in the first 
movement to comfort and encourage the faint-hearted. In fact, were Dr. 
Armstrong Gibbs a less skilful composer, the diversity of style might givo 


some ground for criticism, 
ij. Oe 
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FIVE BAGATELLES. By Howard Ferguson. For Pianoforte. Boosey 
& Hawkes. 3/-. 


These Bagatelles have been recorded by Myra Hess, and have become 
very popular, They are five short pieces, composed round motifs made 
from twenty-five notes contributed by Arnold Van Wyk, to whom they 
are dedicated. 

The clever trifles are vital and rhythmic, and express various moods. 
The first is a boisterous one, using a sharp little rhythm on the first 
three notes given, The second, a quieter one, is most successful in 
poetically creating an atmosphere. These two, with the third movement, 
a scherzando, are to be performed without a break. The last two move- 
ments follow after a pause. The fourth, a sustained one, makes good 
use of a sonorous bass tune, and in contrast the last one is light and 
rhythmic. 

‘Aids to correct musical performance, such as phrasing and pedalling, 
are very carefully indicated. 

The pieces demand a fairly advanced technical facility. 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th (Chamber) 


Sonata for Cello and Piano in F major (De Fesch)—Sylvia Southcombe (Scholar), Joyce 
Scowen (1..C.C, Scholar), Arias: (a) Addio di Mimi (1a Bohtme), (b) O mio babbino 
taro (Gianni Schicchi) (Puccini)—Lian-Sim Yeo, Accompanist; Arthur Oldham (Scholar). 
Violin Solos: (a) Hebrew Melody (Joseph Achron), (b) Lullaby (Kauré), (c) Danse espagnole 
(La Vida Breve) (De Falla—Kreisler)—Mary Susan Priestley, (Hon. Scholar). Accompanist: 
Joan Dickson, A.R.O.M. (Scholar), Sonata for Cello and Piano in E minor (Brahms)— 
‘Anna Shuttleworth (Scholar), Elisabeth Hopkins (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd (Chamber) 


Sonata for Viola and Piano (Arnold Bax)—Mary Goodman, 4.R.6.M. (Scholar), Margaret 
Montgomery. Fantasy-Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (in one movement) (John Ireland)— 
Bryan Naylor, A.r.em. (Scholar), Thea King, a.k.c.m. (Scholar), Sonata for Cello and 
Piano (arranged by J, Delsart from the Violin Sonata) (César Franck)—Amaryllis Fleming 
(Hon, Associated Board Scholar), Pegey Gray (Scholar), 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10th (Chamber) 


Sonata for Flute and Piano in C major (Bach)—Ronald Gillham, 4.8.¢.M, (Scholar), Peggy 
Gray (Scholar). Two Operatic Arias: (a) Ave Maria (Otello) (Verdi), (b) Batti, batt: (Don 
Giovanni) (Mozart)—Hlizabeth Boyd (Scholar), Accompanist: Joyce Scowen (L.C.C, Scholar). 
Piano Solo: Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 18 (Schumann)—Hilary Reeve, ARM. (Norfolk 


Scholar), Sonata No, 6 for Violin Solo in E major (Bach)—Alan Loveday (Macfarlane 
Scholar), Piano Sonata in A major, Op. 2, No, 2 (Beethoven)—John Moore-Bridger, 


AweM, (Scholar), 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16th (The Second Orchestra) 


Overture: The Hebrides (Mendelssohn). Piano Concerto in D minor (Bachj)—John 
Moores (Scholar). Symphony No. 90 in E flat major (Haydn), Conductor: George Stratton. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17th (Chamber) 


Partita No. 2 in C minor (Bach)—Bridget Fry. Four Lutenist Songs: (a) Awake. sweet 
love, thou art returned, (b) Flow not so fast, ye fountains, (c) Wilt thou, unkind, thus reave 
me? (d) Come again! sweet love doth now invite (John Dowland)—Eileen McLoughlin (Exhibi- 
tioner). Accompanist: Arthur Oldham, Sonata No. 5 for Flute and Piano in F major 
(Handel)—Patrick Souper (Exhibitioner), Peggy Gray (Scholar). Two Operatic Arias: (a) 
Dove sei (Rodelinda), (b) Furibondo spira il vento (Partenope) (Handel)—Monica Sinclair 
(Scholar). Accompanist: Anne Alderson, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar), Piano 
Solo; Carnaval (Schwmann)—Pamela Kitchen (Scholar). 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th (Chamber) 


Sonata for Violin and Piano in E minor (Elgar)—Rosemary Williams, 4.R.C.M, (Exhibi- 
tioner), Joyce Bell, a.R.c.M. (Scholar), Two Arias with Flute Obbligato: (a) Haste, ye 
shepherds (Christmas Oratorio) (Bach), (b) Polly Willis (Arne)—Donald Halliday (Scholar). 
Flautist! Patrick Souper (Exhibitioner), Accompanist: Peggy Gray (Scholar). Piano 
Solos: (a) Danza fiorata, (b) Danza ditirambica (Medtner), (c) Study in F major, Op. 10, 
No. 8 (Chopin)—Joyce Bell, a.n.c.m. (Scholar). Three Songs: (a) Heimliche Aufforderung, 
(b) Morgen, (c) ‘Stindchen (Richard Strauss)—Margaret Wortley, \.R.C.M. (Associated Board 
Scholar), Accompanist: Henry Vincent (L.C.C. Scholar). Sonata for Trumpet and Piano 
(Flor Peeters)—David Mason, A.R,.c.M. (Exhibitioner), Edward Downes. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25th (Special Concert) 


Overture: “Oberon” (Weber). Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (first movement) 
(Elgar}—Madeleine Mackenzie, a.R.c.M. (Scholar, Dunfermline). Concerto No. 1 for Piano 


and Orchestra in E flat major (Lisz!)—Catherine Shanks, a.R.c.st. (Scholar, Paisley). Aria 
ftom The Creation; “ With verdure clad” (Haydn)—Josephine Waterhouse, A.R.C.M, (Exhibi 

tioner, Chinley). Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for Violin and Orchestra (Saint 
Saéns)—Alan Loveday (Scholar, New Zealand). Presentation of Prizes and Medals’ by 

HLR.H. the President. Two Slavonic Dances: (a) In A flat major, (b) In C major 
(Dvorak), Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3ist (Chamber) 

Cello Solos: (a) Toccata (Frescobaldi), (b) Requiebros (Cassado)—Joan Dickson, A,R,C.M, 
(Scholar), Thea King, a.r.c.a. (Scholar), Songs: (a) O kihler Wald, (b) Auf dem Schifte, 
(c) Therese, (d) Wie froh und frisch (Brahms)—Margaret Emmerton, a.r.c.at, (Exhibitioner). 
Accompanist; Margaret Montgomery. Piano Solo: Variations on a theme of Handel 
(Brahms)—Mary Guidon, R.c.M, Songs: (a) To daffodils, (b) Sweet Venevil, (c) In the 
garden of the Seraglio, (d) Spring, the sweet spring (Delivs)—Joan Gray, a.R.c.M. (Exhibi- 
tioner). Accompanist; Joyce Scowen (L.C,C, Scholar). Piano Solos: (a) Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor (Forty-eight, Book Il) (Bach), (b) Scherzo in C sharp minor (Chopin)— 
Elizabeth Buckingham (Scholar). 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7th (Chamber) 

String Quartet in F major, Op. 74, No. 2 (Haydn)—Vivien Hind (Scholar), Sheila Osmond 
(Scholar), Mary Goodman, a.rc.m, (Scholar), Anna Shuttleworth (Scholar). Piano Solos: 
(a) On a birthday morning (Ireland), (b) Corcovado (Saudades do Brazil) (Milhaud), (ce) 
Toccata (Poulenc)—Thea King, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). Songs; (a) D'une prison (Reynaldo 
Hahn) (b) Colloque sentimental, (c) Romance (d) Mandoline (Debussy)—Barbara Roach 
(Exhibitioner), Accompanist: Arthur Oldham, String Quartet in A minor, Op. hl, No, 2 
(Brahms)—Vivien Hind (Scholar), Sheila Osmond (Scholar), Mary Goodman, a.r.c.m. (Scholar), 
Anna Shuttleworth (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21st (Chamber) 

Phantasy String Quartet (in one movement) (Hugo Cole) (student), String Quartet in G 
minor, Op. 10 (Debussy)—Alan Loveday (Scholar), Nevile Marriner, a.3.c.M., Cynthia Freeman 
(Scholar), Amaryllis Fleming (Hon, Associated Board Scholar), String Quartet in F major, 
Op. 59, No. 1 (Beethoven)—Neville Marriner, A.R.C.M., Alan Loveday (Scholar), Cynthia 
Freeman (Scholar), Amaryllis Fleming (Hon, Associated Board Scholar), 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27th (The Second Orchestra) 


Overture: Don Giovanni (Mozart). Piano Concerto No. 8 in C minor (Beethoven)— 
lillian Prestwich, A.R.c.M. (Scholar), Symphony No. 1 in © major (Beethoven). Conductor: 
Guy Warrack. 








WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5 (Chamber) 

Piano Trio in © major, Op, 87 (Brahms)-Madeleine Makins, a,r.c.a, (Caird Scholar), 
Madeleine Mackenzie, RCM, (Caird Scholar), Muriel Jefferson, a.R.c.M. (Loverhulme Exhibi- 
tioner) Songs: (a) To daisies (Quilter), (b) When Myra sings (A.L.)—Iris Kells (Scholar). 
Accompanist: Annis Howard Jones Sonata for Violin and Piano. (Dohndnyi)—Sheila 
Osmond (Scholar), Thea King, 4.r.¢.m, (Scholar), Piano Solos: (a) Intermezzo, Op 118, 
No. 1, (b) Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 4, (c) Intermezzo, Op, 117, No. 1, (d) Capriccio, Op, 116, 
No. 3 (Brahms)—Muriel Jefferson, ar.ca. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner). Cello Solos: (a) 
Rondo (Dvordk), (b) Elégie (Frank Bridge), (c) Sit Hugh's Galliard (Herbert Howells) 
Sasha Robbins, a.r.c.M, (Scholar), Thea King, 4.R.c.at, (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6th (The First Orchestra) 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (Brahms)—Sheila Vine. Syinphony No, 6 in B 
minor (Pathétique) (Tchaikovsky), Conductor; Richard Austin. 


OPERA REPERTORY 


An Opera Repertory performance was given in the Parry Theatre on Wednesday, 
November 28. Conductor: Mr. Hermann Gruncbaum, Hon, R.C.M, Producer: Mr, Sumner 
Austin, 

1. “Th Trovatore’’; Act I, Scene 1 (Verdi) 

Azucena (a gypsy woman), Monica Sinclair; Manrico (her alleged son), Charles Danson ; 
A messenger, Eric Shilling. 

9, “Tue Marruce or Ficsro": Section of Act If (Mozart) 

Countess Almaviva, Eve Warren ; Susanna (her maid), Jeane Ham ; Figaro, Eric Shilling ; 
Cherubino, Margaret Wortley ; Coun! Almaviva, John Frost. 

3. "Ama": Act I, Scene 1 (Verdi) 

Amneris (Egyptian Princess), Joan Gray ; Aida (thiopian Princess held as hostage), Betty 
Goodall ; chorus of slaves. 

4. “Cost Fan Tutte’: Act If, Scene I, preceded by duet from Act 1 (Mozart) 

Fiordiligi, Eileen McLoughlin ; Dorabella, Barbara Roach ; Despina (maid), Margaret 
Wortley. 
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5. ‘ Mapam Burterrty '’: Duet from Act J (Puccini) 


Cio-Cio-San (Madam Butterfly), Lian-Sim Yeo ; Suzuki (her maid), Doreen Simmonds ; 
Pinkerton, Charles Danson. . 
Pianists: Rosemary Pfaendler and George Berkovits. 


DRAMA 


A performance by the pupils of the Dramatic Class was given in the Parry Theatre on 

Wednesday, November |. 
“THE BATHROOM DOOR” 
A Farce in One Act by Gertrude E, Jennings. 

The Young Man, Peter Baker ; The Young Lady, Sheila Foster ; The Elderly Gentleman, 
Eric Shilling ; The Elderly Lady, Barbara Lewis ; The Prima Donna, Eileen McLoughlin ; 
The Boots, Dawn Ayelino. 

Produced by Joyce Wodeman, 


“THE DANCING CLASS” 


A Mime Play to Music by Bach, Handel, Arne and Rameau. 

The Dancing Master, Beryl Engel ; The New Pupil, Margaret Tiley ; Two Star Pupils, 
Eileen McLoughlin, Pat Jolly ; Other Pupils, Peggy Attfield, Dawn Avelino, Beth Boyd, 
Sheila Foster, Jean Hamm, Sheila Hichens, Barbara Lewis, Margaret Mann, Doreen Simmonds, 
Muriel Todd, Pat Wall, Margaret Wortley. Margaret Winbow. 

Arranged and produced by Margaret Rubel. Pianist: John Moores, 

“THE MOCK DOCTOR” 
An excerpt from Molitre's Le Medecin Malgré Lui" by Henry Fielding. 

Gregory, Peggy Attfheld ; Dorcas (his wife), Beth Boyd ; Squire Robert, Muriel Todd ; 
Harry (servant to Sir Jasper), Margaret Wortley ; James (servant to Sir Jasper), Doreen 
Simmonds ; Sir Jasper, Dawn Avelino ; Charlotte (his daughter), Stella Hichens ; Maid, 
Patricia Wall ; Leander, Margaret Winbow ; Davy, Muriel Todd. 

Produced by Marjorie Zeidler, Pianist: John Moores, 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
DECEMBRR, 1945 


The following are the names of the successful candidates: — 
Section I, Pranororre (Solo Performing)— 
Bertie-Roberts, Diana Faith 
Knott, Patricia Mlizabeth Harley 
Scowen, Joyce Gloria, 
“Thompson, Helen Elizabeth Duckinfield 
Section I. Piranororre (Teaching)— 
Brown, Margaret Hilda 
Buckingham, Violet Mary 
Dupere, Beryl Mary 
*Harding, Joyce Mary 
*Lyon, Barbara Mary 
Montgomery, Margaret Ann 
Shettle, Ilizabeth Jane 
Walker, Ena_ Patricia 
*Wright, Robert 
Srcrion IV, OrcGan (Solo Performing)— 
Geake, Joyce 
Section V. Srrincep InsTRuMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Violin— 
Osmond, Sheila Mary 
Section VI, Srrincep INstTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 
Violin— 
Munden, Beryl Hilda 
Section VIII. Winp Instruments (Solo Performing)— 
Clarinet— 
Davis, Colin Rex 
* Pass in Optional Harmony. 
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